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Rhine's feminine tributaries Mosel, Maas (cited by G.), Ill, Ruhr? 
The learner may be willing to believe that Weib is neuter to agree 
with Kind, " because women of the lower class took care of the 
children " (27), or that Socke is feminine because " worn by effemi- 
nate men," but will it not conflict with what he may have learned 
of Kulturgeschichte when he is told that German names of grains 
are masculine "probably because men raised them" (127), while 
flowers, fruits and vegetables are generally feminine " because wo- 
men primarily cultivated them " (84) ! It may be added that the 
author forms plurals by analogy as easily as genders. Thus Haar 
gets its plural from Kopf, Bein from Arm (59), etc. To supple- 
ment the rules for grammatical gender, the use of analogy is to be 
recommended for teaching purposes. To carry it as far as in the 
present work, however, is certainly not good philology and is very 
doubtful pedagogies. 

Robert H. Eife, Jr. 
Wesley an University. 



Commentary to the Germanic Laws and Medieval Documents. 
By Leo Wiener, Professor of Slavic Languages and Litera- 
ture at Harvard University. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1915. 

This book offers unusual treatment of unusual material. Per- 
plexed by incongruities between documentary forms and explana- 
tions of dictionaries and philologists, Professor Wiener set himself 
the task of analyzing and excerpting " all accessible documents to 
the number of 250,000 or more from the earliest times of the 
Roman Empire to the year 1300." In the light of facts thus dis- 
covered the " Germanic laws and everything that had been written 
on the subject " were then studied, and the results of these labors 
are sufficiently upsetting to merit more than a passing notice. 

Older students will be reminded of a volume of studies, like 
this also dedicated to a President of Harvard University : the essays 
by Messrs. Adams, Lodge, Young, and Laughlin, published in 1876 
under the title, Anglo-Saxon Law. The book was the first fruit 
in this country of European research which had produced only 
three years before the Constitutional History of England. Stubbs's 
words at the beginning are still fresh : " to deeper study the won- 
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derful fertility and variety of the local institutions of Germany 
presents a field of work bewildering and even wearying in its 
abundance : and great as may be the reward of penetrating it, the 
student strays off to a field more easily amenable to philosophic 
treatment." 

The first reading of this Commentary is bewildering, and a 
careful study reveals serious faults of method. An introduction 
deals with the Cherokee Indians, and then seeks to demolish the 
structure of history and philology raised upon the time-honored 
belief that Ulfilas translated Scripture into Gothic. The Cherokee 
Indians are given space presumably to prove by analogy that the 
Goths adapted themselves to Roman law, anticipating the later 
thesis that words in Germanic laws and documents, of hitherto 
unknown or approved Germanic origin, are Latin words disguised 
by ignorant notaries or worn by phonetic attrition. One begrudges 
the space given the Cherokees, reminded of the illustration struck 
off by Hodgkin : " Athanaric . . . pining away in contact with a 
higher and more complex civilization like the American Red-skin." 
For purposes of argument, however, one must show more in common 
between Goths and Cherokees than savagery and adaptability. The 
rest of the book is concerned with tracing forms and meanings of 
documentary words to Latin originals. 

The attempt to deprive Ulfilas of his Bible is based in part 
upon the character of the Gothic mss., all of which, except the 
Silver Codex at Upsala, are palimpsests. Professor Wiener thinks 
that this Codex is Carolingian: it is like mss. of the fifth century, 
but that is due to antiquarian zeal of faithful scribes. Out of a 
complicated discussion of the STceireins, the Gothic commentary on 
St. John, and of the other Ambrosian palimpsests, together with a 
deadly parallel found between a Latin translation of STceireins and 
a text of Alcuin, one learns that a superscribed writing of a palimp- 
sest is later than the first writing, and that the first writing cannot 
be later than the superscribed. Thus dating the Sheireins "will 
definitely settle the period of the Gothic writings." But the 
"period of the Gothic writings," is by no means dependent upon 
the character of a Gothic manuscript; the origin of Gothic 
writing was Greek, a fact first impressed upon a beginner, and 
nowhere stated by Professor Wiener. A Greek alphabet was 
adapted, Greek phonology is used wherever possible for Gothic 
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equivalents; and the failure to insist upon this, first and last, easts 
grave suspicion upon the integrity of the argument. In the face 
of such an obvious fact one must get Latin words into the Eastern 
vocabulary. Some show of reason for such words might be got by 
reviving Grimm's belief, now almost a century old, that the Getae 
and the Goths were identical. One might quote Ovid's Epistles 
in exile at Tomi, where the poet not only learned the barbaric 
language, but also wrote verses in it, after the Eoman manner; 
and one might appeal to Orosius, who states that the Goths and 
Getae were identical (Hisioriarum, Lib. i, cap. xvi). Chrysostom, 
as well as Ulfilas, devoted himself to the conversion of the Goths; 
a church in Constantinople was set apart for religious services in 
the Gothic tongue; priests, deacons, and readers were ordained to 
minister to the barbarians. 1 But Ulfilas seems to have been the 
one man, who, according to his pupil Auxentius, knew Latin, Greek, 
and Gothic. 

Professor Wiener objects to the argument that because the 
Ambrosian fragments came from Bobbio they were necessarily 
of Italian origin. This is erecting a man of straw: Columbanus 
lived scarcely a year after founding his monastery and collecting 
books, and the Ambrosian Codex has after Corinthians n, 3, 14 
the caption : liber scti columbanj de bobio. One may impeach this 
by saying that any irresponsible monk could have written the 
caption centuries afterward. Streitberg does not print this caption 
in his text; but if one is to overturn Ulfilas nothing less than all 
available evidences for and against his authorship and the pro- 
venience of Gothic books is tolerable. 

Unconvincing is the argument for a Prankish origin of the 
Gothic writings. Antiquarian zeal might lead to copying classical 
texts, as it fortunately did; but no stretch of the imagination can 
explain the use of a Greek phonology by the Latin scribes. Paul 
the Deacon's words about the extent of his Greek need not be 
reprinted here; and as Charles persuaded the Greek eunuch in 
Rome to teach his daughter Greek for her contemplated marriage 
and life in Constantinople, one may safely doubt the existence 
beyond the Alps of any man capable of adapting the Greek 
alphabet, with a few runic characters, to Gothic — or indeed 
desirous of so doing. The purple vellum, and the gold and silver 

1 Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, I, 32. 
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letters of the Silver Codex have little to do with the Gothic text, 
unless an Eastern origin of the fashion can be proved. Wilfred 
(G34-709) gave to the church at York a copy of the Gospels 
written in letters of gold upon purple vellum ; and Boniface, when 
in Germany, sent to England for a copy of the Gospels in letters of 
gold. So murex, but a common English weed, was used for the dye. 

The use of some runic characters by Ulfilas may be contrasted 
with the absence of runic remains in Gaul, Ehenish Germany, and 
Helvetia. Honorius, on the other hand, struck a commemorative 
coin, with runic letters, after a defeat of the Goths. Charles left 
no such token of his wars with the Danes. Prom the large amount 
of runic remains in Britain and Scandinavia one is forced to the 
conclusion that the common Germanic alphabet continued with 
heathenism, and we should expect some equivalent for runes where 
the Goths first came into contact with the young Christian Empire. 
The Bible of Ulfilas, philologieally and historically, is precisely 
what one might expect from the neighboring missionary labors in 
Constantinople. Professor Wiener says nothing about the evidence 
of Gothic morphology and syntax for the accepted age of the text, 
and thus no proof is necessary for what no one has questioned. 

Historians will be interested in the linguistic evidence collected 
from the documents to show the vagaries of notaries. The linguistic 
student may well be dismayed at the etymologies. One example 
must suffice. From Latin devotus are derived Visigothic thiufadus 
and Frankish thunginus, Anglo-Saxon gepungen, with the "back 
formation " peon; and tungimis gives A.-S. dugan, duguS, peowot 
and peow, ' a servant.' Devotus is also the parent of the common 
Germanic piuda, peoda, 'people.' Why not, one may ask, include 
all Germanic proper names in Theod-, the famous incantation 
letters of Antioch, ®AOE, together with the shouts of ' Thiudans, 
Thiudans,' when Alaric was raised upon the shield by acclaiming 
warriors ? 

Xo reference to runic problems at this time should omit a word 
about the controversy between Professor Cook, of Yale, and the 
Bishop of Bristol relative to the date of the Ruthwell and Bew- 
castle Crosses. Bishop Browne contends for the older and tradi- 
tional date; Professor Cook believes that the Crosses were erected 
in the reign of King David of Scotland. Antiquarian zeal is 
invoked to explain the late date. But until scholars are agreed 
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upon a text of the runic inscriptions on the Crosses one must 
render a Scotch verdict upon any philological argument as to 
their date. 2 

W. P. Reeves. 
Gamoier, 0. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Wordsworth's Knowledge of Plato 

The " skeptic " whom Jeffrey represents in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine (1829) as hazarding the opinion that Wordsworth's Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality is no more than a late expression of 
Plato's doctrine of metempsychosis (an allegation which Words- 
worth denied), is not the only one to have seen a similarity between 
Wordsworth and Plato. " The Platonic poet par excellence," Mr. 
J. A. Stewart calls Wordsworth, 1 adding the remark that not only 
is the Prelude the classic authority on Platonism in poetry, but it 
is so important in this respect that he advises the study of it as a 
preparation for the study of Platonism in all other English poetry. 
Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, in an article on " Platonism in Words- 
worth " 2 also notes a general similarity between Wordsworth and 
Plato, but thinks the connection stops there. Much Platonism has 
been found in Wordsworth's poetry, 3 yet little has been said of how 
much about Plato Wordsworth really knew. 

Wordsworth's first opportunity to become acquainted with Plato 
was in college, but how much of Plato he may have read there is a 
matter of conjecture. Although, as Christopher Wordsworth notes, 4 
Gray had complained in 1754 that Plato was then little known at 
Cambridge, the Laws was among the college text-books in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and may still have been used in 
Wordsworth's student-days. Moreover, as a student he lived in a 

'A. S. Cook, The Date of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1912. Some Accounts of the Bewcastle Cross, Yale Studies 
in English, l, 1914. G. F. Browne, The Ancient Cross Shafts at Beiocastle 
and Ruthwell, Cambridge University Press, 1916; reviewed by Professor 
Cook in Mod. Lang. Notes, June, 1917. 

1 English Literature and the Classics, p. 44. 

2 Transactions of the Wordsworth Society, vr, 117-131. 

3 Cf., e. g., J. A. Stewart, op. eit. ; J. H. Shorthouse, op. cit. ; A. C. Brad- 
ley, Oxford Lectures on English Poetry, pp. 99-150; Walter Raleigh, Words- 
worth, p. 165 ; John Veitch, in Transactions of the Wordsworth Society, viii, 
24-51. 

4 Scholiae Academicae, Cambridge, 1910, p. 115. 



